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346 Visit to Philadelphia by a Moravian Sister. 



NOTES OF A VISIT TO PHILADELPHIA, MADE 
BY A MORAVIAN SISTER IN 1810. 

CONTRIBUTED BY A. R. BECK. 

[These notes, written by "Sister" Catherine Fritsch, who with "Sister" 
Renata Opitz, filled official positions in the "Sisters' House" of the 
Moravian town of Lititz, Lancaster County, Penna., have been translated 
by Mr. A. R. Beck, a well-known local antiquarian, from the original 
Mss. in German. The other members of the party were friends and also 
residents of the town.] 

When Renata and I, dressed for travelling, came out 
of the Sisters' House, at 4 o'clock in the morning of May 
29th., 1810, the robins in the square were singing gaily — 
happy, as we were, too. Almost at the same moment 
Christel's [private] stage drove up to our porch with the 
rest of our party inside; namely, Christian Blickensderfer 
and his wife Barbara, Polly Blickensderfer, "Mother" 
Steinman, "Mother" Muecke, Magdalene Goettman, 
Renata Opitz, and myself, Katy Fritsch. 

In high spirits we rode away and down through the 
town. A few miles below Lititz we saw a house where 
under one roof were the family, a weaver's shop, and the 
cow's stable: what a sight that interior must be! At six 
o'clock we sang a few verses with an accompaniment of 
trombones — Polly B. and her father having a cunning 
knack of imitating those instruments by putting a leaf 
between their lips. 

At 7 o'clock we held in sweet remembrance our dear 
ones at home, wondering what they might be doing at 
that moment. In the meantime I had my quiet enjoy- 
ment in observing the growing corn and wheat, and in the 
delicious perfume that came up from the lovely clover 
fields. 

In Henry Carpenter's woods we saw the effect of last 
year's dreadful storm; scores of mighty oak and hickory 
trees lay on the ground, lengthwise and crossways, like 
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so many children's jackstraws. Men were busily engaged 
in chopping up the wood. 

At the sign of the Farmer President, our faithful horses 
were fed for the first time, and we entered the tavern to 
recover somewhat from the heat and dust. 

Now our way led on the Newport Road. On the 
Pequea creek we hailed Christel Hess, who was standing 
before his mill; and had his jolly greeting in return. Ten 
wagons stood there to be loaded with flour for the city. 
Polly sat most of the time on the driver's seat with her 
father — the two making a charming picture — while he 
informed her concerning the country we were passing 
through and its farms, with good advice no doubt, on 
other subjects; so that I leaned forward from my seat 
and said to her, "Listen, child, to what your father tells 
you!" while " Mama" B's eyes beamed affectionately on 
father and daughter. 

Now we came to a succession of high and steep hills, 
and so Polly B. and Magdalene G., also "Mother" 
Muecke, alighted to ease the load by walking, but the 
girls' evident expectation of having a good run and romp 
was thwarted by the deep dust and great heat of the day, 
and " Mother " Muecke could go but a short way. I was 
heartily sorry that because of a swollen foot I could not 
walk with them. 

A mile from Buckley's tavern we met a stage in which 
there sat a lady and her children. Of all the sour, dis- 
contented faces hers was the most so that we had ever 
seen; but we couldn't imagine what was the cause of it. 

We had driven a short distance farther when a horse- 
man, at full gallop, came up behind us, and then another 
one from the opposite direction, both stopping to talk 
excitedly together. Christel asked them what was the 
matter, and we learned that a negro had stolen from 
Buckley's tavern a trunk filled with store goods, and that 
six men were scouring the neighborhood to try to catch 
him. 
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At Buckley's, at 10 o'clock, we fed our horses again 
and ate our dinner, of our own provisions, in the stage 
under a tree. Then we proceeded on our journey without 
having heard anything more of the negro; only we were 
troubled about the affair, and I advised those sitting in 
the hinder part of the stage to look out back of it some- 
times and make sure that our trunk was not also stolen; 
for it contained Polly's and Renata's and my own travel- 
ling money. "Oh, woe for us," I said softly into Polly's 
ear, "if our Mammon would be stolen, then how should 
we get along in the city without it." On the Philadelphia 
and Lancaster Turnpike we had travelling company in 
abundance; many stages and chairs; some of them carry- 
ing people of our acquaintance from Lancaster — were 
continually meeting or passing us. In one conveyance we 
observed Suss. Meyer, from our neighborhood, who had 
been a pupil at our Boarding school. 

At 3 p.m. Polly played upon her leaf "Now let us 
praise the Lord," and Christel said he supposed that was 
instead of our usual afternoon coffee, for which, no doubt, 
the good man was longing. We, however, did not miss it. 
" Mama" B. slept soundly — awakened only by our hearty 
laughter — and " Mother " Muecke nodded also occasion- 
ally; but the first of us to drop asleep was always Mag- 
dalene Goettman. 

At the toll-gates their Keepers were usually busily 
engaged in taking the toll, for sometimes three or four 
conveyances stood in waiting. Some of the gate-keepers 
kept tally on a slate of the money they took in. 

At 6 p.m. we arrived in Dowingtown, where, with Mr. 
Downing, we were to stay all night. We enjoyed a good 
supper in the company of a friendly gentleman and his 
wife, who were on their way to Baltimore, and then went 
betimes to bed, six of us in one apartment where there 
were three beds, and "Father" and "Mother" B. in 
another room. 

May SO, at 4 o'clock we were aroused to continue our 
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journey. I had not slept for several hours because of the 
pain in my foot, and I could not put on my shoe; but 
after " Mama " B. had treated the swelling with an oint- 
ment I was able to take my place in the stage, with the 
oats-sack doing service both as shoe and pillow for the foot. 
We drove off so silently that you could not have believed 
there were human beings in the stage. I looked over the 
company, sometimes, expecting to find every one asleep, 
yet most of the eyes were open — but all were quite still. 
"The trouble is," said Christel, breaking the dead silence, 
"we feel the need of our coffee; it's usually the case that 
people won't talk much before they've had their break- 
fast." Coming so early to a toll-gate we had to wait 
until the sleepy Keeper, rubbing his eyes, came out for 
our toll. Generally, these gate-keepers were taciturn, 
sour-looking men. Indeed, they seemed to me to re- 
semble each other so much that I almost believed them 
to be of one family — sons of one father. Had I been 
Henrietta Byron I might have made a comical picture of 
a typical gate-keeper. At one gate where the man was 
absent, two rosy girls took the toll and greeted us in the 
friendliest way. 

At eight o'clock we came to Carl Fahnestock's, where 
we ordered breakfast, but had to wait patiently for 
it as the passengers of the Post stage must first be served. 
Then all fell to as hungry people will — all but myself, 
for what with the heat of yesterday, and the frequent 
changes of drinking water I was not feeling well. 

As we left this inn we saw that a threatening thunder- 
storm was gathering in the west, causing us much anxiety, 
greatly as we needed rain. At 10 o'clock the storm passed 
over us, leaving only a slight sprinkle of rain. 

The nearer our approach to the city, the greater the 
number of conveyances of all kinds, and consequently 
the deeper the dust, which covered us from head to foot 
and even filled our mouths; so that when "Mama" B. 
handed around biscuits they served only to push the dirt 
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farther down our throats. We could not see objects 
twenty feet ahead of us; and the poor horses — they must 
have suffered, too! Once, while Christel was watering 
them, a man asked him whether we were going to "Meet- 
ing." He must have thought that we resembled devout 
country Quakers. Now thought I, to myself, were we 
Quakers, indeed, which one of us would this man have 
thought likely to be moved by the Spirit in meeting? — 
then I hit upon "Mother" Steinman, with her sweet 
pious face. 

About 3 o'clock we fed the horses for the last time at 
Miller's tavern, previously driving into the shade of a 
large tree at the edge of the woods, where our party had 
dinner of our own provisions; but, as the very odor of 
the eatables was sickening to me, I limped about in the 
woods, enjoying as much as I might its pleasant solitude. 

Continuing our journey, we allowed a Lancaster stage 
to pass us, and then followed it, taking a by-way that led 
through a beautiful cedar avenue at whose outlet a never- 
to-be-forgotten view burst upon us; for there, not far 
away — O, happy surprise — lay the splendid city of Phila- 
delphia! On tile hither side of the Schuylkill the Lan- 
caster passengers and we, too, alighted at a tavern, 
they ordering wine, and we to dust ourselves thoroughly 
and remove the heavy veils that completely covered our 
bonnets; for we did not wish to present too ludicrous an 
appearance on entering the city. This house stood in 
the midst of a charming park of magnificent trees and 
shrubbery, with here and there rustic benches and many 
ornamental summer houses, of which, in the short time 
we were there, I counted up to twelve. We crossed the 
Schuylkill on the floating-bridge, a contrivance which 
consists of large trees placed in the water crosswise and 
chained together, with beams lengthways, and then 
boards, on top of them — the sides being guarded by rail- 
ing. This apparently precarious way of crossing naturally 
made us apprehensive for our safety, especially as our 
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heavily laden stage sometimes caused the bridge to sink 
slightly under the water; but Christel said that there was 
no danger to be feared, hundreds of vehicles of all kinds 
crossing every day. On the other side of the river we 
passed a high hill which had been cut away down to the 
road, its sheer sides showing countless holes, the homes 
of thousands of bank swallows. How wisely, thought I, 
God cares for even the humblest of His creatures; in 
this great city they would probably be in constant danger 
of pursuit. 

Between three and four o'clock we arrived safely at 
Mr. Steinman's house, where we received a hearty wel- 
come. Mrs. S. wished us all to stay with them, but that 
was not our intention; so, thanking her, and leaving be- 
hind as their guests " Mother " Steinman and Magdalene 
Goettmann, we drove on through several streets to Mr. 
Beutelman's inn [probably the old "Rotterdam Inn," on 
Third Street above Race]. The landlord received us 
quite cordially, recognizing directly Christel and Barbara, 
who had put up there on a previous visit; and Mrs. 
Beutelman very politely took us to the rooms we were to 
occupy. 

After we had rested awhile, " Mama " B. proposed a 
walk to the river, which all of us, but Polly, were agreed 
to take, my only worry about it being how was I to get on 
my shoe? "Ach,"said "Mama" B., "just stick your toes 
into it and schlap along as best you can!" Standing upon 
the wharf, every thing was new and interesting to me; 
and what a contrast it was to Renata's and my life in a 
Sister's House! There, all serene, sweet and neat; here, 
noise, hurry and confusion, with ever the pervasive 
smell of tar and tropical fruit. Nevertheless we enjoyed 
every step of our way through the busy throng, and kept 
our wondering eyes wide open. 0, the beautiful Delaware ! 
and the multitude of ships lining the wharves up and 
down as far as we could see! — some of them so large that 
their bowsprits projecting at an angle over the street 
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extended nearly to the upper windows of the opposite 
warehouses. As we stood looking at one grand vessel 
Christel asked and received permission to take us on 
board of it. To get there we had to walk up a slanting 
board leading from the wharf, and then make a deep 
step down upon the deck, all of which progress was cer- 
tainly no comfort to my poor foot. The captain kindly 
showed us about the ship and took us down into the cabin, 
I limping after the rest with only my toes in the fore 
part of my shoe. In this cosy room — so neat and clean — 
we rested awhile. " Mama " B., her face beaming with 
satisfaction, appealed to us often with "Isn't this fine" 
and we readily answered "Ja wohl!" We thanked the 
captain for his attentions to us, left the deck, and walked 
up the wharves, looking at the different figure-heads on 
the ships — some of them were only busts — some in full 
length; and one of the latter — a beautiful Venus — we 
especially admired. [The handiwork of William Rush.] 

Having come back to the inn, we told Polly of all that 
we had seen and then went in to supper. Several gentlemen 
who boarded at the inn sat down with us at table. They 
eyed us narrowly at first — perhaps they had never seen 
caps like ours; but after I had cast aside my bashfulness 
in their presence, and they had put me at my ease, I 
found them to be very agreeable company. The whole 
scene at supper had for me its humorous side, but as I 
am not Henrietta Byron I may not attempt its descrip- 
tion. After supper we sat in comfortable arm chairs on 
the front porch, observing the "wirr-warr" of the people 
on the street. This I enjoyed in a way, though it was 
enough to make one giddy to look at the restless throngs 
of passers. Mr. Beutelman, sitting beside Renata, en- 
gaged her in religious discourse; and, funny enough, 
called her always, "Mutter." 

After so full a day we, of course, slept soundly that 
night, yet we were not displeased to be awakened by a 
fine band that was serenading somebody — though hardly 
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us. "Mother " Mueeke and Polly arose the better to hear 
it, for, as our room was in the rear of the inn, the music 
was somewhat indistinct. 

May 31. At an early hour, under the guidance of 
"Mama " B., we took a walk to the market. The good soul 
kept saying continually, "Do you really see every thing?" 
to which I always answered "Yes"; though I should have 
preferred to pass as quickly as possible through that 
dense crowd. At breakfast we remembered that this 
was Ascension Day, and thought of how it would be 
celebrated by our friends in Lititz. First, then, we went 
to Mr. Steinman's house, where we found "Mother" Stein- 
man and Magdalene Goettman well and happy. Here 
we concluded to go to some church this morning, but we 
knew not yet to which one. In the meantime, pending 
decision, Christel said, "Let us go down again to the 
wharf." This was unanimously agreed to, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Steinman went with us, much to our advantage. 
From one majestic three-master I could hardly take my 
eyes; for high up on it was floating our beautiful American 
flag! Here was the same confusion and avoiding of carts 
and drays as on yesterday, and not a sign evident of its 
being Ascension Day. 

Coming to another large, tastefully painted vessel, 
the captain of it invited us to come on board, and having 
placed the gang-plank in position, he led me kindly by 
the hand up to the deck: certainly a very mannerly man! 
Among other places he showed us his berth, saying," That's 
a rather small bed for a large man like me to sleep in, 
isn't it?" It was hardly more than a narrow shelf on the 
side of the stateroom, and so low that I do not see how 
he could sleep there, even if he contrived to get into it. 
Upon leaving him we bowed uncommonly low — he was 
such a true gentleman! 

We visited on still another ship — this one almost ready 
to sail. We sat a good while in the cabin enjoying the 
delightful breeze that came in at the open window be- 

Vol. xxxvi. — 23 
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hind me from the water, and conversing with the very 
talkative captain, a German. "Mama" B. asked hhn 
whether he had a wife; "Yes," he answered, "I must 
always leave her behind!" "Alas," said I, "in what 
anxiety, in what fear of frightful peril, must this poor 
woman live!" and then for the first time since leaving 
home I shed my "philosophic aspect," and tears of pity 
filled my eyes; partly, too, from the thought, what if I 
had to leave thee, beloved America! "Yes," says 
"Mama" B., "I can sympathize with the captain's wife. 
O, what a worry I am in when Christel is away, out late 
in the night, perhaps, with his team, in every kind of 
danger." "But that is different," I told her, "for he is 
after all on dry land." Returned to the deck, Christel 
talked to an intelligent sailor who was engaged in doing 
some special painting, and who was so given to gesticu- 
lation that the pencil-brush flew out of his hand and 
into the water; at which mishap he instantly sprung 
into the shrouds, went down the side of the vessel with 
the agility of a cat, and reaching out from a boat, recov- 
ered it. "To be a sailor," said Christel, "one must know 
how to climb!" Before we left this vessel Christel asked 
for a bit of ship's rope as a memento of our visit. Then 
we bade our good captain farewell, wishing him good 
fortune and every blessing. Thence we took our way to 
the end of the pier, where we, lingered long, watching the 
play of the fishes [sturgeon] as they jumped out of their 
element high into the air. But the strong breeze off the 
water seemed to be so eager to run away with our bonnets 
that we were forced, at last, to leave the place. 

Having taken to the streets again we now stood before 
the city's chief bank, uncertain whom to ask for per- 
mission to enter it, when out came the president or chief 
director with his "powdered head," almost running, and 
courteously invited us to enter. Whether he thought 
that we were bringing him money, I don't know. Within 
an enclosure the clerks were counting and then weighing 
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a large amount of specie — several chests full of it — that 
had just come in. The building is magnificent, and we 
should have liked to go to the top of it, where a fine view 
of the city is had, "Mama " B. tells us; but the wind is too 
high for us to attempt that. Behind the bank there was 
a garden with the most beautiful flowers growing in it: 
this, however, was fenced up, so we saw it only from the 
outside. Now it was time to go to the Baptist church, 
where we had decided to attend divine service. It was 
in Second Street, below Mulberry. We passed through 
an archway leading to it. [Fromberger's Court, now 
LaGrange Place.] In the court before the church a 
considerable number of people were waiting, because 
the doors were not yet open. As usual, we attracted 
their notice — perhaps remark. Bold boys and girls were 
attempting to climb in at the window — some scrambling 
through them; surely, thought I, the young people, here, 
must be ardent church-goers! Tired of waiting we con- 
cluded to leave and go elsewhere. As we approached the 
outlet of the archway we were astonished to see Second 
Street as one mass of people; while from each window 
of every story of the opposite houses hung four or five 
heads. We asked what all this meant: a funeral proces- 
sion we were told. Through a momentary gap in the 
crowd I caught glimpses of several individuals in great 
pomp, holding drawn swords; surely, thought I, this 
funeral must be that of some distinguished citizen who 
had served the State in war. Mr. Steinman, who had 
left us at the bank, and now had been looking for us, 
beckoned to us from a porch at the corner of the archway 
to come to him, which our party did; but "Mama" B., 
and I could find no room there, and so we were forced to 
remain in the press, standing directly under the arch. 
Suddenly a constable rushed from the street to the side- 
walk shouting excitedly, "Clear the way there — clear 
the way!" The crowd scattered right and left and there 
was no way to escape for "Mama " B. and me but to flee 
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precipitately into the archway, and there — finding the 
head of the procession to be close upon our heels — 
placed ourselves against the adjoining brick wall, where 
we stood bolt upright, like two marble statues, as 
the funeral procession passed, almost touching us. It 
was composed entirely of Freemasons. First came the 
Philadelphia Grand Lodge — its most exalted rulers lead- 
ing, according to their office and rank; then its members 
in full regalia, walking two abreast and carrying various 
symbols of their order — such as swords, silver trowels, 
chisels, carpenter's squares, etc.: all presenting a mag- 
nificent spectacle. Two of them carried tall, highly 
lacquered candlesticks; some held aloft white staffs from 
which waved black crape. Then came the carriers with 
the corpse of Mr. William Ball, [Past Grand Master] fol- 
lowed by Doctor Rogers and another Baptist clergyman 
[Rev. Dr. Staughton], whose name I have forgotten. Next 
in order were various lodges, as I could tell by the different 
numbers on their aprons. Before each lodge was borne an 
open Bible upon a white cloth, and each member held in his 
right hand a parchment roll. The aprons were exquisitely 
designed and painted, or embroidered, and contributed 
largely to make the whole display one of dazzling beauty. 
A few men in the rear wearing only sheepskin aprons, I 
supposed to be gravediggers attending to fill up the 
grave. But what pleased me above all else was the 
sweet music of the band — so soft, so soothing was the 
dirge they played that it filled my eyes with tears. Fin- 
ally, after the Freemasons, came the mourners, and then 
the people streamed through the archway in wildest 
disorder, causing the constable so completely to lose his 
head that he bullied even us, poor statues, whose only 
sin, had he known it, was our want of strength to push 
the brick wall farther back! 

We did not care to go into the church for the service, 
which, after all, was not for Ascension Day as we had 
expected it to be; so we returned to our inn, glad to see 
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again the familiar faces of our friends. All agreed that 
the procession we had come upon so unexpectedly was 
well worth seeing, and that the best part of it was the 
beautiful music. Of course, " Mama " B. and I — ' ' the most 
inquisitive ones" — as Polly was pleased to call us — came 
in for our share of good-natured raillery, which we met by 
asking them how would they have fancied being brow- 
beaten by a blustering "constable." The city people, by 
the way, didn't seem to mind him much; we, however, 
were not accustomed to such treatment. 

From there we went to Mr. Steinman's home, where 
hardly had we arrived before Polly and Magdalene 
turned upon me — rather too earnestly — crying "Now 
write! — if you don't you'll forget everything you have 
seen!" I tell them by no means shall I forget, and even 
if I should they would be here to refresh my memory; 
but nothing I could say would excuse me — write I must. 
Pen and ink procured, I filled a page, and then these 
bothersome girls — they were now "the inquisitive ones" — 
persisted in seeing what I had written; and Polly, seizing 
my diary, read it aloud, drawling the words from here to 
Lititz, and finally remarking, in a tone of affected gravity, 
"A mass of misstatement from beginning to end!" See, now 
what I get for being the faithful chronicler of this trip! 
Thus engaged in merry chat and resting — not to forget 
the good coffee Mrs. Steinman made for us — we passed 
the afternoon. 

On our way to the inn we visited a German woman 
whom we had met previously on the wharf peddling 
candies from a basket. She was very talkative; had been 
in this country five years; her house was neat and clean. 
We bought mint cakes from her, "Mother " Muecke buying 
goodies for her children and grandchildren at home. 

In the evening we sat again on the front porch until it 
was dark and then "Mama" B. proposed that we take a 
walk so as to see the grand illumination made by the 
long rows of street lamps, and it was certainly a splendid 
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sight. The sidewalks were full of gay people; most Phila- 
delphians, it seems, choose the night time for prome- 
nading. On Market Street, we stood some time before 
the Wax-works, listening to the hand-organ; but as the 
place appeared to be crowded then, we postponed our 
visit to some other time. 

Friday, June 1. At eight o'clock we started on a long 
walk to Centre Square [Broad and Market Streets] to 
see the Water-works. Mr. Steinman and his little daughter 
went with us. This delightful place with its fine trees — 
all Lombardy poplars — and its comfortable seats in the 
shade, must be indeed a restful resort for the citizens. 

In the centre of the square stands the building in which 
are the works that bring the water from the Schuylkill 
to the city. Close to this house in a circular inclosure, 
is placed Mr. Richard Rush's [William Rush] exquisite 
art creation of a nymph, on a rock, having on her shoulder 
a bird with water spouting from its beak. 

Then we went down Chestnut Street to visit what of 
all city sights I most wished to see: namely Peale's 
Museum. 

The heat on the streets was most oppressive: so Mr. 
Steinman kindly took us into a tavern garden, and ordered 
beer for the whole party, which we found very refreshing. 

Having come to the State House where the museum 
is located, we passed through it and into a fine square. 
Many people were there, either strolling in the walks 
or lounging on the benches. An angular space formed 
by the main building and one of its wings, inclosed 
and entered through a gate, held a large collection of 
beautiful flowers in pots, or boxes, and also a few living 
animals. Two great bears amused us exceedingly by 
their clumsy play, or as they drew from the recesses of 
their den vegetables — mostly asparagus — and eat them. 
On the top of the bears' house two parrots, apparently 
quite contented, chatted together; in the next cage an 
eagle sat right majestically on his perch — above his head 
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a placard with this petition on it: "Feed me daily for 
100 years" ; and next to it there was a monkey, who kindly 
showed us his whole assortment of funny capers and 
wonderful springs. 

Over the lower door leading to the museum we observed 
this good advice: Whoso would learn Wisdom, let him 
enter here! At the foot of the stairway each of us paid 
yi dollar, and on the second floor we were shown into a 
large hall which was filled entirely with animals, finely 
mounted and in natural positions. In this room was 
located the Oracle — a lion's head: had I talked into it I 
should have fancied myself a priestess of a heathen temple; 
but we knew not where the sound outlet was, and it was 
only after we had gone through the three rooms that I 
discovered it. Then Mr. Steinman at the lion's head and 
Christel at the other end of the tube, quite a distance 
apart, talked together; but the novelty of it caused them, 
and us, to laugh so immoderately that they could hardly 
ask or reply to any questions. 

I went about the rooms with my spectacles on under 
my bonnet, so that I could read the finely written labels; 
and in that way whenever I found anything remarkable 
I would call my companions to come and see it. Here we 
could observe abundant instance of the wisdom of God 
in His creation, as we viewed, with astonishment, the many 
different animals, birds and fish, and the infinite variety 
of exquisite butterflies and insects. The latter two exhib- 
its in large, but shallow, glazed cases, were preserved from 
the effects of light by covers of heavy, marbled paste- 
board, hinged at the top, over each pane of glass : lift up 
a cover and you see the butterflies! 

I took much pleasure in reading whence all these curi- 
osities came, and who had presented them: indeed, here 
"the inquisitive one" was in her element; for years she 
had wished that she might see this museum, and always 
she had honored the name of Mr. Charles Willson Peale: 
but now more than ever — since he has hung on the walls 
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scripture texts — in oval frames — beautifully engrossed — 
as silent reminders to the unthinking that there is a God 
who has created all things. On the door leading up to 
the organ were the affixed rules of behavior for visitors. 

Two live snakes in a large receptacle having sides and 
top of glass, and filling a window recess, attracted our 
interested attention. The large one lay coiled fast asleep ; 
the smaller one was gliding through the green grass grow- 
ing on the bottom of the box. Above them a little yellow 
bird hopped from perch to perch singing cheerfully all 
the while. Poor, innocent thing, thought I, you are 
happy despite your imprisonment with the most disa- 
greeable of creatures! 

How glad " Mama " B. and I were to rest sometimes on 
the comfortably upholstered settees provided for just 
such tired ones as we were! 

All this time I was looking forward to seeing the mam- 
moth, and now I proposed that we inquire for it. Then a 
gentleman who had just come from the Philosophical 
Hall, where the great skeleton was kept, told us that he 
had seen it and had to pay Yi dollar for the privilege. All 
the party, but myself, declared that the price was en- 
tirely too high — a quarter they would give willingly, but 
not a cent more! I was keenly disappointed, yet did not 
wish to go in alone and be there among strangers. Just 
to content me, Christel went to the doorkeeper and asked 
him whether, as we were a large company, there might be 
a reduction in the charge for us — but he would not grant 
it; only he led us to some old bones that we had already 
seen ! 

In one of the rooms a man was making silhouettes. 
Polly coaxed me to have mine cut for her, but I couldn't 
think of it — with my big nose! Only Mr. Steinman and 
his daughter had theirs made. Here, too, were the 
Magic Mirrors, which afforded us much amusement — you 
might take your choice of a giant face, or a dwarf's, or 
have seven heads! 
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I read thoughtfully both of the Oaths that Talyrand 
made before a magistrate in Boston and Philadelphia 
respectively. How he is bound by them, thought I, 
our poor sea-captains and merchants have daily experience 
in fullest measure! The Oaths are hung here, framed. 

On the wallswere finely painted portraits of distinguished 
men, and all of our presidents — besides other paintings. 
Which picture it was that Benjamin West honored the 
museum with, I wished to know; but whom should I ask? 
The walls could give no answer: and I had not the hap- 
piness to meet Mr. Peale. Don't laugh! there's no danger 
— I shall not set my cap for him, even if he is a widower! 

As we left the State House all our talk was of how de- 
lightful had been our visit to the Museum. Had our 
time permitted it, I could have spent a whole day there. 

It was almost one o'clock when we got back to our inn. 

On our way back [from a ship-yard] Christel proposed 
that we should go to see Mr. Godfrey Haga [a prominent 
and wealthy merchant, and member of the Moravian 
Church], who, he said, could give me the address of Mrs. 
Ohxt (probably Oakes) as I had promised to call upon her. 

[Thus abruptly, from some unknown cause, ends the Diary.] 



